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Is this a mere exercise of schematic ingenuity, or does he suppose that 
Demosthenes pronounced it so, with a break in the middle of three words ? 
There are hundreds of such cases, in which the rhythmic divisions or cor- 
respondences divide words, separate articles, adjectives, and prepositions 
from their nouns, and interrupt the natural and normal flow of the stream 
of speech. Of course, if it is frank scansion or singing, that might be con- 
ceivable, but how is it to be reconciled with the principle of the correspond- 
ence of the divisions of the rhythm to the thought ? 

In further apology for my skeptical attitude to this entire method of 
inquiry, it may be noted that different investigators propound with equal 
confidence contradictory schemes. To take the first instance that presents 
itself, Zander (p. 305) schematizes the first sentence of the Panegyricus thus: 

(iroAAaKis i6a.viMi.(j-a tu>v) ras Travij-yupas (rvvayayovruiv, 

i^Koi Toiis) yv/iviKois aySvas KaTafrrqcravTrnv 



but Blass, in his Die Rhythmen der asianischen und romischen Kunstprosa 
(p. 3), is equally certain that the intended rhythm is: 

— w>^>^=— WW— Off 

Sw (J, 

But if words not needed for the scheme may be bracketed and ignored in the 
one case, and an augment separated from its verb in the other, what is to 
hinder our fitting any scheme to any words ? 

Finally, let me say again that it was quite impossible to review ade- 
quately, or do justice to Zander's laborious and suggestive book. But 
however superficial this notice must seem to him, I think the questions that 
I have raised will have to be answered before the majority of scholars can 
either understand or feel much confidence in the new science of rhythmical 
prose. 

Paul Shorey 



Die Anschauungen vom Wesen des Griechentums. Von Gustav 
BiLLETEE. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1911. 

This work is rather the plan and materials of a book than a book in the 
proper sense. An Allgemeiner Theil of 87 pages sets forth in highly general- 
ized and abstract language the questions that may be asked, the problems 
that may be debated, the judgments that may be passed, about the origin, 
character, and historical development of the Greeks, and the quality of their 
civilization. The Besonderer Theil, pp. 88-463, illustrates each topic of the 
general part by copious bibliographical references to, and brief, often com- 
monplace, quotations from an immense but somewhat indiscriminatingly 
selected literature, both philological and general. There are in the index no 
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references to Shelley, Mill, Coleridge, Jowett, Macaulay, De Quincey, 
Landor, De Maistre, Brunetiere; 25 to R. Eucken, 24 to Limburg Brouwer, 
19 to J. A. St. John, 48 to O. F. Schlegel, 67 to Wilamowitz, 65 to Nietsche, 
53 to Herder, 40 to R. Pohlmann, 49 to Eduard Meyer, 33 to E. Rohde, 
29 to Grote, 26 to Butcher, 26 to Goethe, 16 to Jebb, 10 to Schopenhauer, 
7 to Renan, 13 to Walter Pater, 6 to Ruskin, 4 to OUver Goldsmith, but none 
to Gibbon, Johnson, Burke, Gray, Fitzgerald, Tennyson, Browning; 50 to 
J. Burckhardt, but none to John Addington Symonds; 2 each to Matthew 
Arnold, D'Annunzio, and Walter Bagehot; 1 each to Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Emerson, and Maeterlinck. I give these figures not by way of censure, but 
as an indication of the character of the material here gathered, and in con- 
firmation of what ought to be the truism that from the point of view of our 
own national culture the perspective of books prepared for the German 
scientific public must be hopelessly out of focus. 

I should be sorry to seem to underrate this laborious, and for those who 
can use it rightly, helpful compilation. A work of this sort can in the nature 
of things never be complete. We must judge it by what it gives, rather 
than by what it omits. Taken in this way, the present volume will be an 
extremely useful tool in the scholar's working library. 

Paul Shoebt 



Diogenes von Apollonia. By Dr. Ernst Krause. Posen, 1908. 

In the second part of his treatise on Diogenes of Apollonia Dr. Krause 
manifests the same conservatism and good sense as in the first part, reviewed 
in this Journal (IV, No. 3). The main subjects treated are the formation 
of the world, the generation, growth, and structure of living beings. 

Dr. Krause in the main follows the traditional accounts. Only in occa- 
sional minor points does he make suggestions that are new, and these are 
usually sound. We may note, however, that he attributes the generation of 
plants to the fermenting of water, while in Theophrastus' account this 
process seems incidental to the creative, vitaUzing power of air. (Theo- 
phrastus Hist. Plant, iii. 1. 4.) Again Dr. Krause seems to have miscon- 
ceived the sense in which the mists arising from the sea are said to support 
the heavens (Arist. Meteor. B 2, 355 a 21), since he concludes from it, on p. 
8, that probably the end of the world will come when the sea is dried up 
and the heavens fall in consequence. 

The most significant part of the treatise is the discussion of the circula- 
tion of the blood, which is taken up in great detail. The circulatory system 
of Diogenes does not recognize the central position of the heart, but consists 
chiefly of two great blood vessels going from the head to the feet and sending 
out branches to the other parts of the body, including the heart. The 
distinction between the veins and arteries is not observed, probably because 
the arteries are empty in the dead body and would easily escape notice. 



